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Nira-Yuval Davis: 

Mike Rustin is one of the founder editors of Soundings and played a very important role not 
just in the general intellectual life of academia and of the Left, but also here at the University 
of London as Dean of Social Sciences. He has worked in various areas including 
psychoanalysis, culture and issues of emotional labour. After Mike, we are going to hear 
Doreen Massey who is Professor of Geography at the Open University. Doreen has 
revolutionised the whole notion of place and space; and this week her new book World City is 
published so of course this is a special reason for celebration. The third speaker is Jeremy 
Gilbert, again a colleague from University of East London, who has been known to describe 
himself as 'the last good son of the New Left'. He writes on cultural theory, politics and 
music. Last, but definitely not least, we are so happy to have with us Stuart Hall - who I'm 
sure I don't need to say, had a pivotal role in the establishment and the nourishment of 
Cultural Studies here and globally, at the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, 
Birmingham and then at the Open University. 

Mike Rustin: 

Thank you very much. My role in this symposium is to give a brief sketch of the early history 
of Cultural Studies. I want to remind you of the origins of Cultural Studies in the New Left in 
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Britain, that is, the first phase of the New Left between 1956, the year of Hungary and Suez, 
and 1962. 1 can speak as an eye-witness. I attended and took part in meetings of the 
Universities and Left Review Club fifty years ago in 1957, a club organized by Stuart, 
Raphael Samuel and Charles Taylor. I was at first in the sixth form at school, then doing 
national service in the RAF. I used to ome down to meetings from my RAF base, where I 
was a clerk. The main intellectual innovation of the New Left was its insistence on the 
cultural dimension of society and politics. This was against the statism and economism, of 
both the Fabian and labourist traditions and of orthodox communism. This was true of its 
practice: the widening of political agendas to include debates about film, literature, theatre, 
architecture, youth culture and so on, and of its theoretical work. 

Let's remind ourselves of the foundational theorists, both of the New Left and of Cultural 
Studies, they are mostly the same. Raymond Williams in Culture and Society in 1958 
described and constituted a tradition of radical critique - of capitalist society - that had existed 
in Britain in imaginative writing and literature. In The Long Revolution, Williams argued that 
the advance towards full citizenship of the working class was not only to be understood in 
terms of achieved political and economic rights, but as the possibility of an emerging cultural 
democracy - the idea of a society that would create and govern itself through experiences of 
shared learning. Williams' writings on the novel and on drama examined the ways in which 
different kinds of class experience were made visible and articulated, and explored the forms 
and vocabularies of exclusion and suppression. In his writings about the new media (for 
example television and advertising), and about education, he explored the possibilities and 
the ongoing distortions of an emergent cultural democracy. Edward Thompson, in The 
Making of the English Working Class, fore-grounded the consciousness and cultures of class 
and class resistance as definitive of class, as in a different way Christopher Hill had done for 
the English revolution of the 1640s. This was also a methodological polemic against 
economism and positivism. Although Edward Thompson was never particularly enamoured 
of Cultural Studies because, from the outset, it was, as he saw it, too 'metropolitan' , 
nevertheless Thompson also made meaning, and thus culture, fundamental to an 
understanding of societies. These founding theoretical texts of the New Left together with 
those of Christopher Hill, were also incidentally foundational texts for the Cultural Studies 



degree that we developed here in the late 1970s, with a distinctively historical framing, the 
first year devoted to the 'World Turned Upside Down' of the (English) seventeenth century. . 

The battle at this time over what meaning should be assigned to culture became part of a 
challenge to a prevailing system of social exclusion, disrespect and contempt in which 
'culture' had been largely appropriated as an attribute of social status. You have to remember 
how hierarchical and status-ridden British society still was at that time. The universalization 
of the idea of culture, the idea expressed in the title of an essay by Williams 'Culture is 
Ordinary' in 1958 became an argument for a new kind of democratic thinking and practice. 
Richard Hoggart's description of working class culture and the uses of literacy was also 
influential, giving a voice to people who felt they were hitherto voiceless in this culture. 
Strikingly this early New Left emphasis on the cultural continued through the subsequent 
phase of the work of New Left Review after 1 962 notably in the writings of Perry Anderson. 
The failures of the British bourgeoisie to achieve its proper revolution were assigned by 
Anderson, and Tom Nairn, to the deficiencies of British culture. And later still in his essay 'A 
Culture in Contraflow', Anderson described the paradox of a situation in which the Right 
under Thatcher now commanded the political and economic fields, and British intelligentsia 
had now become and remained unexpectedly left liberal in its sympathies. If we now turn to 
the origins of the new discipline of Cultural Studies at the Centre in Birmingham, we can see 
a sustained interaction between cultural analysis and political commitment that parallels and 
continues that of the early New Left's politics. This perspective tried to do justice to the 
specificities of different aspects of cultural life, and at the same time connect this to a unified 
view of society which drew on Marxist traditions for its theorisation. Gramsci's and 
Althusser's writings were particuly influential, both giving greater recognition to the role of 
the cultural and social 'levels' in the social totality than earlier economistic Marxist 
orthodoxy had done. A productive and necessary tension was maintained between the 
particularising and generalising aspects of this analysis. In Resistance to Rituals, the 
Birmingham Centre interpreted phenomena of music, dress and lifestyle (otherwise seen as 
merely exotic, delinquent and superficial), as significant modes of collective self-expression 
for young people, coming from specific class and cultural locations in their society. This 
analysis already brought together in 1975 the dimensions of positioning by class, gender and 
race which later became canonical, even sociologically formulaic. This study of how to 



recognise social aspirations and conflicts in popular culture and everyday life was far from 
the conventional understanding of politics as it then was. 

The study of youth cultures was vital in the development of Cultural Studies in universities in 
so far as it made young people and students' own experience a proper subject for study. One 
great success of Cultural Studies has been in making legitimate the study of any and all 
aspects of culture. In a sense, everyone now does Cultural Studies. But success, as we heard 
in an earlier plenary session at this Conference, can give rise to its own problems. Is the 
present outcome what the original advocates of Cultural Studies imagined a cultural 
democracy would be? 

Finally a word about Policing the Crisis: mugging, the state, and law and order - the 
extraordinary book which Stuart and his colleagues produced in 1978. ' This took as its point 
of departure the politically inspired media agitation about mugging, otherwise known as 
street crime, which was erroneously held to be perpetuated mainly by young black men. The 
topic of mugging made it possible to travel a long way in this book - all the way from the 
streets in Handsworth in Birmingham, to the New Right's response to the ongoing 
breakdown of the post-war class settlement. Hall and his co-authors described this 
breakdown, and the desperate corporate fixes by which Wilson and Heath tried to hold 
everything together in the 1970s, which were years of intense and widespread conflict. Stuart 
and his co-authors described both this deep crisis of social relations and the construction of a 
new populist ideology , which they recognised to be rooted in conservative anxieties about 
race, youth and challenges to social authority of many kinds. This book identified the power 
and originality of Thatcherism the year before Thatcher was even elected to power. It showed 
the intellectual power of what Cultural Studies could do. Later writing in the 1980s in 
Marxism Today - for example Stuart's article on The Great Moving Right Show - made this 
kind of 'Cultural Studies' analysis of public discourse and ideology central to the political 
understanding of the Thatcher years. I think the speakers coming after me may want to 
explore whether Cultural Studies can or should have this kind of political relevance today. 



1 I have written more extensively about this in "Working from the Symptom: Stuart Hall's 
Method of Political Reasoning.' in Brian Meeks (Ed.). Culture, Politics, Race and Diaspora: 
The Thought of Stuart Hall (Kingston: Ian Randle and Lawrence and Wishart, 2007) 
Working from the Symptom: FGrom 



Doreen Massey: 

I'm not planning to follow Mike exactly chronologically but I think what I say will pick up 
some of the threads that he began. This session is about Cultural Studies and politics, about 
political engagement and us as intellectuals in a broader sense. My strongest and most 
passionately political engagement with Cultural Studies came through feminism and through 
sexual politics and in particular, in the furious debates that we had about the nature of 
identity, the constructedness of identity, about the problems and also maybe even on 
occasions the necessities of essentialism. And for me, what was good about that moment, 
above all, was the intimacy of the relationship between the conceptual and the theoretical 
work that we were doing and the political struggles that we were engaged in. Sometimes it 
was the same people you would be talking to one evening in a political grouping, and the 
next day or the next week you would be with them in a conceptual discussion in the 
university context, yet you could hardly draw the line between these. The impetus, what's 
more (and I don't think I'm being over rosy here or nostalgic in my memory), came from the 
political - the questions were posed to us by the political and the answers too were a product 
of the political moment. So we tried them out, sometimes they didn't work, so we thought 
again, and we tried them out again; but we thought in the context of engagement. 

We were doing theory because we needed it in order to understand something, in order to go 
forward. There were loads of theoretical papers written during that period, and I devoured 
them, but at that moment I didn't read them in order at all to write an article of my own. I 
hardly wrote anything at that point in this area at all. I read them, and thousands of people 
read them too, because they mattered politically. And I guess one question I have (and I don't 
have an answer, but maybe that's one thing we can think about) is, that I'm not sure where 
that intimacy and passion, that engagement between theory and politics, between 
conceptualization and politics, is happening now in Cultural Studies. 

I do see signs of it sometimes because I'm quite involved in various ways in social 
movements, particularly the globalization movements, and there are moments when I catch a 



little bit of that intimacy again, in debates around different cultures of political organization, 
different ways of expressing politics, trying to wrestle with different relationships between 
the personal and the political once again, different relationships between the political and the 
ethical, different cultures of democracy - all of that is going on in those social movements 
and a lot of it draws still upon ideas which in one way or another come from, have their roots 
in, derived often without knowing it, from things that have happened within Cultural Studies. 
I was in a session this morning (and I think the organizers of the conference need to be 
congratulated in holding the session) about environmental movements and ecological 
movements, and ecological theory, and maybe there is a possibility that there too is a realm in 
which that need for re-conceptualization comes from the political. That is, our theory, the 
reasons for our questions, and the form of the questions, come from the political. 

So that was my first intersection. 

The second intersection with Cultural Studies as a political form came at the time of 
Thatcherism (Mike has already mentioned this), and particularly Stuart's analysis of that 
period. I know Stuart himself is going to say more about this, so I'm not going to linger over 
it, but it was absolutely and immensely important. That sense of trying to get a grip on the 
conjuncture, on the lineaments of the moment through which we were living, and what it was 
quite that we were up against. It was a very different moment from now, the future did seem 
open, it was terribly threatening, but it seemed more open somehow than it does now. But 
getting a grip on it was incredibly difficult and the work that was done by Stuart and by 
others and in Marxism Today too (as Mike mentioned) was phenomenally important. I was 
working at that time in what was called the Greater London Council, which was then the 
body governing the whole of London and it was a left-wing council. It was the first London- 
wide incarnation of the current mayor Ken Livingstone. I think we were struggling then to 
grasp the crucial nature of the moment, that battle over London was utterly crucial in what 
would be the future of the country. We were struggling to grasp the terms of the struggle and 
the alternative futures that presented themselves. Looking back now after twenty years, it 
seems terribly clear, and it is also very clear that we lost and they won. It is also clear that 
conjunctural analysis now would be very different from what it was then, that sense of the 
opening of possibilities; it somehow seems very different now. Nonetheless in that moment, 



the thoughts coming out of Cultural Studies (very broadly defined) were immensely thought- 
provoking and helpful. I had at that time only glimmerings of what would become more 
generally recognized as a shift between social settlements. In that GLC (Greater London 
Council) I was struggling with a group of others to devise an alternative economic strategy. 
Looking back, that is significant, because there is no doubt that in the desire to escape 
economism which was a job that had to be done, Cultural Studies did what everybody always 
does - bent the stick too far. The economic got lost, and that was a problem. We really need 
to put effort into deconstructing the economic, into taking it off its pedestal with so many of 
its claims and particularly the claims about its nature as a discourse. 

Nonetheless right now, what we do see is a blossoming of work on the cultures of the 
economy and I think that is, or it could be, immensely important. Partly it is important 
because of all those experiments that are going on, small and large, that are trying to oppose 
the dominant economic culture of neo-liberalism. One of the jobs we must do as intellectuals 
is to help give voice - to broadcast and to analyse those attempts at exemplary projects, those 
attempts to exploit what small cracks there may be within the system, those attempts to jolt 
the imagination away from the assumptions about the economy that we so easily fall into and 
forget to question. But it is also important because although neo-liberalism is now in some 
sense hegemonic (in a way it wasn't in those 1980s days of the GLC), it is by no means all 
there is. I'm thinking here particularly internationally. The Anglo-American model is not 
dominant everywhere. Just think of the differences between here and Scandinavia, of the 
attempts in Latin America to construct a different relation between economy and society. 
These are different modes of insertion into the global, different kinds of relation between the 
local and global. Think of China. I just came back from Siberia, a different constellation 
again. This then is the question of multi-polarity, if you like, and the recognition of different 
cultures of capitalism and the challenges to it. It is very much about culture, about norms, 
about assumptions, about the whole tone of social relations. So even if we are faced at the 
moment with what seems like just 'all capitalism', the question of those differences is still 
very important, in some way it gives some room for manoeuvre, it enables us to point to the 
underlying and different assumptions between those societies - it's like a little chisel that you 
can get into the cracks. What's more, it dares us to be global and it demands from us an 
outward- looking-ness of the imagination and, certainly, the current conjuncture demands that. 



That notion of the global has also been to the fore in my third and last political intersection 
with Cultural Studies and that is of course I'm not a Cultural Studies person at all - I am 
actually a geographer (though sometimes you can't draw a line between the two disciplines). 
There was one paper circulating (before the conference) asking if Cultural Studies has been a 
good neighbour to cognate disciplines and I'd just like to say from Geography, you've been a 
great neighbour. We've learnt a lot from our conversations. One of the crucial political 
engagements with Cultural Studies, for me as a geographer, has been again about the question 
of identity. But here, what was at issue was the identity of geographical things; national 
identity, the identity of places, the question of the relation between local and the global. That 
business of thinking of places as articulations of wider practices, relations and flows has been 
important in combating essentialisms of place, just as we have been combating essentialisms 
in those other fields. It enables the continued acknowledgement, even a celebration, of local 
specificity while not falling into parochialisms or exclusivisms; you can be both appreciative 
of the specificity of local place and still be firmly internationalist. 

Here though, identity is thought not only in terms of representation, which was the first 
crucial move that was made in Cultural Studies, but also in terms of material relations and 
interconnections. So we have learnt to criticize notions of coherent communities, we have 
learnt to focus on the cultural mixity of each and every place, and that has been good. I think 
also that the political and conceptual have again been working together all the time. There has 
been political engagement through those debates. Yet that thinking about the cultural mixity 
of places, the criticism of coherent community and so forth is very much about the insides of 
identity. But if identity is relational in that material and practised way, it implies also a wider 
geography of relations, of people and things that surround, support and absolutely construct 
and constitute those identities. And my feeling is that we have paid less attention to that wider 
geography that spreads out beyond identities, whether that be self, or nation, or city, into that 
global world. We need to pay more attention to that wider geography. And that in turn leads 
to the question of our implication in this global interconnectedness. I don't mean implication 
in the sense of guilt, I mean implication in the sense of affective investment and material 
dependence, and that leads to questions around responsibility. But it also leads, precisely 
through the fact and understanding of inter-dependence, to points of potential leverage where 



we can have some purchase upon those interdependencies. So times may be bleak, 'they' 
may seem to have won, but there are still things that can be done, political possibilities to 
which Cultural Studies has the potential, still, enormously to contribute. Thank you. 

Jeremy Gilbert: 

As I hope you can all, imagine it is really a humbling thing for me to be here speaking with 
these colleagues and comrades of mine. I feel I should offer some kind of apology for being 
here at all, really. I was a member of the organizing committee for the conference, and in a 
meeting at which I was not present, it was decided to ask me to take part in this keynote 
panel. That was a great gesture of friendship and trust from my friends on the committee, and 
I ought to thank them for that. 

I also want to take the opportunity to say something about the naming of the conference. I 
realized very recently that the name is actually an unconscious allusion to the huge Illinois 
conference that was recorded in the Cultural Studies volume edited by Larry Grossberg et. 
al.: the conference was called, I think, Cultural Studies Now and In The Future. The phrase 
'Cultural Studies Now' actually came from me, but it was never my intention that it should 
become the title of this conference: I think this was decided at the same meeting at which I 
wasn't present. I had merely scribbled the phrase at the top of the email memo to Mica in 
which I wrote the first draft of the call for papers. In fact, the phrase 'Cultural Studies Now' 
was just shorthand for the original title that I wanted for the conference, which was Now 
That s What I Call Cultural Studies. 

So, this might have been a joke, but I think the question of what we call Cultural Studies, the 
question of the name of Cultural Studies is always an anxious one, it is one which was 
referred to quite a lot yesterday in the plenaries. My friend Paul Bowman is here today: he 
was quoted in the Times Higher this week, in an article about this conference, referring to the 
problematic status of the name. I think in some ways we have to accept that any discipline 
that decides to give itself as vague and multi-valent a name as 'Cultural Studies' is asking for 
identity problems. It was always going to proliferate its terms. Before the name 'Cultural 
Studies' even came into use, people like Williams had observed the multi-valency and poly- 



valency of the term 'Culture'. If we think about that, we can get a sense about just how 
important the context of the New Left and the social movements with which it was connected 
(which Mike and Doreen have talked about) was in orienting Cultural Studies. To call 
something 'Cultural Studies' and to have it produce as coherent a body of work as it did for 
several decades, I think, must have depended to some extent on a powerful sense of purpose, 
and a powerful sense of political orientation. I think it's the absence of such orientation today 
which is being referred to by lots of people at the conference, lots of participants, lots of 
plenary speakers today. 

As I think we all know, this lack of a clear political orientation is a symptom of the wider 
conjuncture we find ourselves in, which is very different from that which gave birth to 
Cultural Studies and the New Left. The New Left, after all, emerged at the moment of social 
democracy's greatest success, into the world of the 'post-war settlement', of mass 
production, mass culture and mass democracy, Fordist capitalism and labourist politics. 
Taking a longer view, we could say that the New Left first emerged into a world which was 
still that of the industrial technical milieu which characterised the material infrastructure of 
Western culture from the early 19 th century to the end of the 20 th . I think it is always worth 
reflecting on how the passing of that industrial technical milieu has really altered our 
conditions of life and transformed the conditions of possibility for various kinds of politics. 
Remember Lenin saying that 'Communism = Soviet democracy plus electrification'. I think it 
wasn't just Communism that depended to some extent on a particular technical context but 
also fascism, also Fordism, also a form of representative democracy which depended on the 
state being largely able to control capital flows in the way it can't in the era of the micro- 
chip. 

Of course the greatest victim of that shift in technical milieu was Communism itself. I think 
something that is always worth reflecting on, something that was referred to yesterday and 
something that many of us have only really properly become aware of in the past few years, 
was how historically significant the end of Communism was. I think future historians will 
clearly note the moment of its collapse as the pivotal one of our times. And there was a very 
short gap between the collapse of Communism and the establishment of the World Trade 
Organization, the agency tasked with the implementation of the neo-liberal project on a 
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global scale. By the same token, it is important to recognise - although many of us might not 
have wanted to in the past (I certainly would not have wanted to when I was a young Labour 
Party member in the late 1980s) - that social democracy, like all of the old forms of moderate 
resistance to Fordist capitalist hegemony, was also to some extent dependent on a global geo- 
political situation which included the Communist bloc. In the world that included that bloc, 
nakedly neoliberal, anti-social-democratic projects like the WTO and the General Agreement 
on Trade in Services, projects for the rampant privatisation of social democratic institutions, 
could not have been implemented in the way that they have been since the early 1990s. I am 
not saying this to make some kind of apology for Communism but just to draw attention to 
some of the political stakes in the situation we now face. 

So I think that one of the things, politically and culturally, which characterises the global 
situation we find ourselves in now - particularly in countries like Britain, Western Europe, the 
States, much of the world, in fact - is the hegemony of neo-liberalism. And the hegemony of 
neo-liberalism brings with it a different set of cultural issues, a different set of social logics 
and problems to those which characterised the era in which Cultural Studies was born. By the 
standards of the 1950s (the decade when the New Left first emerged) Western societies and 
many non-West societies are now unimaginably liberal. The influence of certain kinds of 
social liberalism, certain kinds of individualism, throughout the culture, for better or worse, is 
now very, very intense. That is the cultural-political context which we now inhabit. Although 
the world is clearly also characterised by the work of various conservative collectivist 
responses to this liberal hegemony - from Zionism to various kinds of nationalism - the 
cultural dominant, especially in the most developed, the most economically over-capitalised 
parts of the world - is a kind of liberalism and a degree of individualism which would have 
been quite difficult to imagine decades ago. And I think this creates a situation in which it is 
quite hard for the legatees (if you will) of the New Left to situate themselves in any simple 
way in relation to the cultural dominant, because the New Left was defined as much as 
anything by its promotion of just such cultural liberalism, albeit articulated to a socialist 
critique of capitalism and a radical critique of other systems of power. 

The New Left emerged in that Fordist, social-democratic, socially conformist conjuncture, 
but it also emerged at the sites of its relative decomposition, critiquing the limitations of 
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social democracy in the name of a democratic ideal and tradition, and also allying itself in 
some ways to emergent liberalising and deterritorialising trends which have come to 
characterise our era. The problem in our situation - in which many of those trends have gone 
so far - is this: it is often not clear today just what Cultural Studies is for, or what it should be 
for even if its practitioners are clear that they want to inherit the legacy of the New Left at all. 
It is not clear to whom or for what Cultural Studies should offer its analyses. For what 
purpose now do we take up the task of analysing power relations in contemporary culture? 
What commitments might motivate us to resist some of the debilitating individualizing and 
professionalizing imperatives for contemporary academic life, to maintain the innovative and 
engaged spirit which animated the field in the past? 

I think to some extent, the only valuable way out of this dilemma is, (as Doreen has 
suggested), to try to maintain the dialogue between Cultural Studies and existing political 
movements or projects for social change. There doesn't seem to be too much of this recently. 
Well, actually, there hasn't been lately, but looking at the conference I'm quite encouraged at 
the extent of the dialogue that people are now trying to generate between Cultural Studies, 
the environmental movement, the global justice movement, landless movement, etc. But a 
dialogue between something like Cultural Studies and something like political movements is 
hard to engender in the current context for reasons I think we have to take cognisance of. 
We're living in a moment when politics increasingly seems to be not so much about 
movements but about projects which diffuse themselves in institutions of culture without 
constituting themselves as collective entities. I think that if you look at the status of feminism 
in contemporary cultures, you can see that the idea of feminism as a project for the 
equalization of gender relations, for the undermining of old forms of gender privilege, for the 
maximisation of opportunities for young women, is one which many women (especially 
young women) have experienced themselves as participating in quite self-consciously. What 
this doesn't necessarily amount to, however, is any kind of self-conscious identification with 
the women's movements. This creates quite a complicated situation. From some perspectives 
there might be a value, there might be something to be gained - a certain capacity for mobile 
intensity and molecular warfare, perhaps - when feminism unties itself from the women's 
movement. But what's also lost here is the capacity of politics to constitute what I call 
"alternative publics" , which are necessary for any kind of democratic politics. 
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What this indicates, what this is symptomatic of, is that while it is quite easy in a 
contemporary conjuncture to pursue a liberal or even a libertarian politics, (for example: a 
libertarian, anti-essentialist feminism that does not seek to constitute itself as a political 
movement). At the same time, it is also quite easy to react against the liberalising, 
individualizing dominant by recourse to traditions of nationalism and collectivism. What 
remains a difficult and very necessary task is to bring together the historically libertarian and 
collectivist aspirations of the Utopian Left and to bring those together in the context of a 
commitment to real democratization. One of the crucial things we have to remember in this 
context is the importance of recognizing how difficult it is to connect these things - that 
connecting libertarianism with collectivism via democracy is an endless task which can only 
be carried on, in Stuart's terms, 'without guarantees'. This is one of the great legacies of the 
New Left for us, this aspiration to maintain a commitment both to libertarianism of various 
kinds and to collectivism and democratization. 

This raises the question of what is meant by 'democracy'. It is always important to recognize 
that democratization is not just about accommodation to one particular social model but about 
a constant process of self-problematization by a community. If nothing else, the ecological 
crisis today demands such a self-problematization of not just the entire possible human 
community, but the entire complex of inter-related entities which is the earth's eco-system. In 
this context, I think Cultural Studies retains a potentially important role, because Cultural 
Studies as I see it (at least this is what I tell my students when I'm trying to cheer them up!) is 
itself a practice of democracy. It is a practice which is always committed to the publicization, 
the politicization and the problematization of issues that won't get publicized, politicized and 
problematized in other contexts. For this reason, Cultural Studies (at least in the tradition that 
I want to work in) does have a natural affinity with a wider struggles for democracy in the 
world, wider struggles against privatization, against the hollowing-out of the public sphere, 
against the culture of individualization: these struggles are all around us today in form of 
projects like The Open Source Movement, the World Social Forum, the campaigns against 
public-service privatisations, etc. etc Those movements are all there for us to engage with, if 
we want to, and there is every reason that we should. 
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It is always important to recognise that to some extent, politics and meaningful political 
commitments have to come to a project like Cultural Studies from outside. It's not enough to 
conceive of something of Cultural Studies as an internal institutional project. For political 
commitments to be meaningful, they have to involve us in sometimes being prepared to take 
part, and to take sides, in conflicts that we haven't chosen, but in which we are implicated 
whether we like it or not (like, for example, the struggle between a hegemonic liberal 
individualism and it various others, both radical and conservative). More broadly, I want to 
stress that the continued relevance and urgency of projects like Cultural Studies, which are 
committed to public discourse and to democracy, is undeniable at the present time, when both 
neoliberalism and neoconservatism threaten it in complex and frightening ways. 

Finally, I want to echo and come back to Mike's point about the centrality in the history of 
Cultural Studies of Policing the Crisis. I think that the specific conjunctural analysis which 
Policing the Crisis made was exemplary of the best of what Cultural Studies as a specific 
kind of practice can do. But it is also worth recognizing that Policing the Crisis was produced 
in a very different context, a different institutional, economic, material context, than the one 
we inhabit now. Despite the fact that it was charting the collapse of social democracy, it was 
in a sense a product of the Golden Age of social democracy in the universities, when cutting- 
edge research was much better funded and less heavily policed than it is today. The kind of 
collaborative research that was going on then is harder to produce now in many ways. That 
doesn't mean we shouldn't try, but it does mean that the attempt to dosothat requires not less, 
but more, political commitment than was needed even then. 

There is a lot of anxiety around in the conference and elsewhere about in the tendency of 
Cultural Studies to walk away from the huge effort of doing this kind of conjunctural 
analysis, to collapse into purely speculative cultural theory, or just to adopt a simple kind of 
obsession with reporting the new, in the field of technology or in cinema or wherever. Those 
are valid criticisms of a lot of work (including my own) that goes on in the field, but there is 
still much to be proud of here and now in Cultural Studies' ongoing refusal of theoretical or 
empirical complacency. Our constant reflexivity may become neurotic at times but this itself 
is one of the perpetual risks of democracy as such. Our attention to the new may at times turn 
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into little more than reporting the news, but this again is one of the unavoidable risks of that 
openness to the future which any democratic practice worth the name always runs. 

At the end of the day, it seems to me, thirty years ago it would have been impossible to 
imagine the kind of detailed, charged interrogations of emergent trends, new ideas and old 
assumptions which the range of papers in this conference exhibits, coming together in one 
event at a British university. And this alone, right here and now, is an achievement in itself. 
This is, after all, what democracy is supposed to feel like: a cacophony of questions 
struggling to resolve themselves into a polyphonic music, a proliferation of investigations and 
experiments in becoming something else. Democracy, Derrida tells us, is always 'to-come', 
but the future is also always already here, in part. And right here, where we are, in this room, 
at this conference, is some kind of achievement of democracy in itself: right here, in Cultural 
Studies, now. 

Stuart Hall: 

It's always a problem coming fourth because everybody has more or less said it before. So 
this is a kind of repackaging of everything that you've heard before. It's a short talk and I've 
called it "That Moment and This" and it follows on from many of the themes that Mike, 
Jeremy and Doreen have talked about. The social formation, I just want to say, from this 
point of view, is seen as a development through a series of conjunctural moments. When I say 
'this moment and that', I'm talking about different conjunctures, Cultural Studies as 
operating in different conjunctures in which, let me remind you, (and this is banal but it 
doesn't get said often enough) all the key processes of the social formation, social, 
economic, political, cultural are somehow cohered into a specific but contradictory proce are 
cohered into a specific configuration, which lasts for a period of time which, is sometimes 
called a settlement. A settlement, like the post-war welfare state, is never final, it's never 
without disturbances, it's always threatened by what Raymond Williams calls the 'emergent', 
and before long (usually at the moment when it convinces itself it will go on forever), it 
begins to break up and disintegrate and those elements are then drawn together, after some 
movement, into a new configuration which is a different conjuncture. I say that as if I'm 
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teaching my grandmother to suck eggs... you all know this, but this is a different way of 
conceiving what the social formation is about. 

Cultural Studies has always been (as Mike, Doreen, and Jeremy in different ways said) part 
of the culture of the Left, identified with counter hegemonic forces - what used to be called 
in the old days, resistance - and with the question of agency, or the subject of social change 
at the forefront - in the first instance, in the early days, class, and after class in articulation 
with other social contradictions which I'm going to speak about in a moment. But the real 
connection with politics is, I think, somewhere else. It is in the effort to rethink the role of 
culture, not as a dependant, but as a constitutive dimension of the social formation, 
articulated without reduction to other key processes in different ways in each conjuncture. 
This is the source of the anti-determinist, anti-economism, the specificity of Cultural Studies' 
early quarrel with Marxism. And though Marxism is long buried and deterred, subject to what 
Marx himself once called the 'gnawing criticism of the mice', it keeps coming back to 
remind us of a certain set of questions about connections and determinacy, even if we don't 
always pose them the same way. To put this in place of a certain kind of determinism; to try 
to find an alternative way of posing the question of the connections between different 
practices, between culture and everything else, different to the notion that things just happen, 
bloody hell, one after another, but refusing the notion that one could impose on this 'the 
economic determining in the last instance, like acertain law of nature. 

Now I just want to say that defining culture in relation to the social formation in this way is 
of course related to a particular development in the early Cultural Studies and the last thing 
that I'm asking is that people should rush away and try to reproduce that moment elsewhere 
forty years later. I'm not talking about that. But I do want to say that this relation - Cultural 
Studies and the place of culture in the social formation - is now somewhat silenced, and it is 
silenced I think not only because Gramsci is acknowledged but unread, but because it 
actually came to be posed somewhere else, in a different way where there is now a profound 
silence. This question of how cuture and ideology are connected in different ways to produce 
different conjunctures arose in the Centre of Cultural Studies in Birmingham, in the reading 
of Gramsci through Althusser, and the reading of Althusser through Gramsci. And the silent 
name is Althusser. We all know the terrible personal tragedy of Althusser , but the idea that 
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he should simply slip out of the story because he happened to murder his wife in a terrible 
moment of deep personal despair and psychological trauma is just to collapse serious 
questions of theory into high fashion. Althusser's writings pointed to a non-reductionist, non- 
originary way of thinking the determinacy of all these practices as they form a sort of 
contradictory totality. Althussser is an absolutely critical but often un-mentioned figure in 
early Cultural Studies. 

That's the end of the bibliographic part of the story. 

Now this relation of Cultural Studies to this question of where does it fit with other practices 
in defining the particularly distinctive configuration of a conjuncture is of course, related to a 
much wider field than Cultural Studies. I'm not sure that people in Cultural Studies ever 
really see themselves as part of that wider formation. Cultural Studies was a particular part of 
that enormous, momentous, epistemological paradigm shift which is now referred to as the 
'cultural turn'. It's wider than Cultural Studies itself. Cultural Studies address to cultural 
questions of course had an enormous displacing impact on other disciplines - we heard a bit 
about that in relation to geography. Think about it in relation to literature and literary studies, 
think about it in relation to the recovery of certain kinds of philosophy, in relation to artistic 
practices which were not part of the early formation at all, think of it in relation to cultural 
history, and so on. This is not something that Cultural Studies did, it was the way in which a 
particular question about culture and the social formation was posed and where every other 
discipline was somehow also obliged to think about the constitutive nature of the cultural. 
And that 'cultural turn' does not mean either that all the Cultural Studies' studies work that 
was produced at the Centre was concerned with this issue, nor that it should have been: but 
this wider social formation quest must haunt every individual work piece of cultural studies 
work you do. No study of Big Brother, no study of The Sopranos, no study of television 
programmes or any other particular instance of culture is in my viewproperly Cultural 
Studies unless, in the end, it is haunted by the question - "But what does this have to do with 
everything else?" 

The idea that Cultural Studies is going to answer that question on its own is of course 
ridiculous; it's not going to answer it, it can't possibly answer it; it isn't that kind of thing. 
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But you have to work which allows the problem of articlation to posed, so that this wider 
question of the social formation can be posed. I'm drawing my examples from Cultural 
Studies at Birmingham only because I was so heavly involved in it. Resistance to Rituals is 
now thought of as a book which brings youth culture, deviancy, all those questions into the 
Cultural Studies agenda. But there was always a question about what these new cultural 
formations had to do with the disaggregation of class societies, with the new kinds of 
capitalism, with forms of technology, with the spread of affluence, consumerism and mass 
culture, etc. Always the return to those fundamental issues was made. Policing the Crisis is a 
very good example of this because it begins with an instance of a local event in Birmingham 
- 3 boys picked up for mugging, sent down for a very long sentence - it begins from there; 
but it ends (as Mike very kindly said) with the break-up of the break-up of the conjuncture 
of the seventies and it glimpses, through the prism of race, the onset of Thatcherism coming 
over the horizon. We didn't set out to do that, we didn't know we were going to end up there, 
it took us six to seven years (Catherine who sat through this would say a lifetime) for us to 
get from the first of those to the other questions. We didn't resolve them; but we were not 
prepared to leave the issue until we asked "What does this instance of racial crime thie 
exemplary sentence, this shift into a law-and-order mood in the state, have to tell us about the 
end of the social democratic moment, the break-up of the post-war settlement and the 
beginnings of neo-liberal politics?" 

I don't want to say, go away and do your 'policing of the crisis' though I wouldn't mind if 
you did; but I would say that the way in which our work registers, our un-ease at not being 
able to close the circle, is in its own way methodologically exemplary - the circle cannot be 
closed but the work has to register our openness before this issue which it can't close itself, 
but which it has to be bothered by. This culture-and-society way of posing the question was 
of course addressd in Cultural Studies in the most innocent ways, compared with the gi- 
normous conceptual and theoretical developments which then followed in critical theory. Its 
very naive to say "we're interested in culture and society", though in a funny way we were 
precisely operating within 'culture and society' paradigm (as Raymond Williams called it). 
Perhaps I can make it more specific by saying, we were not at that point in the production of 
cultural theory, in its singular, capitalised, exclusivist form. That is not to say that we were 
not developing ways of conceptualizing or theorizing our work. We were committed to the 



absolute necessity of the moment of 'theorising'. Howeverbecause, unlike the Frankfurt 
School which had all the resources of European philosophy to draw on, the Birmingham 
School was pretty impoverished in its intellectual and theoretical resources in these areas. We 
regarded theory as an absolutely necessary detour, but not the production of Theory as such. 

Now I turn briefly to the question of conjunctures as rapidly as I can because I want to 
remind you (and Mike started this thought already when he talked about the New Left) - 
Cultural Studies emerged in a certain conjuncture of post-war capitalism. I can't elaborate on 
that but I'm going to give you some instances of what was distinctive about that 'moment': - 
the moment of the shift of the index of domination, the shift in the index of domination of 
capitalist production, from Europe to the United States. In the beginnings of the shift from an 
English class system moving nicely from feudalism to market societies through into 
bourgeois high culture and so on, to a flatter, more money dominated, more demoticall- 
located American style class system. This question still confuses people because they think 
that unless class has that deep involvement in the past which the English class system has 
(which goes back to the beginning of time) andclass is instead just a kind of free floating 
thing (which is concerned mainly with how much money you have and where do you spend 
your holidays) - that this can't be a proper class system. But right at that moment in the 
fifties, we saw the first moment of the shift from one type of class system to another a 
trandisition which was profoundly misrecognized as 'the end of class'. That is why, in 
Resistance Through Rituals we were so concerned to re -think - probably inadequately - the 
complex relationship between what we called the 'parental' class system and these, newly 
emerging, less clas- defined youth-cultural movements. What affected Cultural Studies 
especially, was the new framework of consumerism and the overwhelming impact of popular 
culture. The transition from bourgeois culture to mass culture, and its impact on British life, 
on culture itself and so on, was one of the conjunctural themes of our work. Richard Hoggart 
in The Uses of Literacy (who wouldn't recognise a word of what I'm saying, incidentally) 
called this process 'Americanization'. We're trying to find out about the problem of English 
culture under the impact of Americanization. Williams is wrestling with exactly the same 
problems, not so much in my view, in the Long Revolution, but in his later work, Towards 
2000. In the later work, he is wrestling with the question of consulerism and the decline of 
one kind of democratic system grounded in class, and the emergence of an open, market 
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society. The New Left also had also been concerned with this question - they called it 'the 
new capitalism'. And one of the things that pre-occupied the Centre in this moment was that 
the so -called 'affluence debate' which exactly registered the first impact of this kind of mass 
consumption, mass cuture, on older class societies - a process which has since grown 
without comparison into whart we would now recogfnize as neo-liberal societies. That 
moment begins with the so-called affluence debate - and, of course, its impact on - as it was 
posed then - 'the bourgeoisification of the working class' and of working class culture. . And 
although we thought we were writing about television, writing about youth culture, writing 
about rock and roll, writing about different forms that mass culture was assuming at that 
moment, we had behind that, the question, a deep concern with the larger question, "What 
does this have to do with the overall conjuncture of capitalism, of capitalist societies, of 
capitalist modernity in that period?" 

That is the set of issues that preoccupied us at that moment; but actually paradoxically, that 
wasn't what the society was appeared to be like at all. Society was going through its welfare 
state moment. It was the high point of a kind of the social democratic regulation of 
capitalism and the redictribution of wealth and the pull between these two contradictory 
things - between the impact of the growing post-Fordist revolution, the productive might, of 
American society and economy on older European societies, on the one hand, and the 
attempt to hold that back through social democratic regulation, which constituted that 
contradictory phase that we sometimes call 'the post-war settlement'. And the post-war 
settlement is important in thinking conjuncturally because you might not have thought, either 
then or now, that it imposed tremendous constraints on capitalist accumulation etc. But 
capitalism thought it did. It certainly thought it did. And what happened then is the strategic 
attempt to leap over those constraints, to restore profitability, the dominance of the market 
and the private corporation and the 'righgt to manage' . There is a moment in British politics 
when Tony Wedgewood Benn says 'never have so many people voted for socialism' ,though 
we had just lost to Thatcherism!, And the only way around social democratic regulation and 
re-distribution was to 'go global- - the multi-national corporation, the new division of labour, 
what David Harvey called time-space condensation, the surge in global investment and 
consequently the dominance of finance capital: the new conjunbcture - the one we are still 
part of, today. 
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The welfare state had grown, expanded, making in-roads into capitalism's capacity to 
reproduce itself. We were almost at that kind of late 19 th century moment which I called the 
'proletarian moment' workers with the skills and confidence and command of the labour 
process saying "Well, do we need capital? Couldn't we just go forward and manage 
societies ourselves.?" Marx talks about the consequence of the struggles to limit the working 
day, and to prevent the exploitation of women and children in the factories producing a 
quantitative and qualitative leap in the organization of capitalism from what he calls absolute 
to relative surplus value;, and this overcoming of barriers immensely expanded the 
sophistication and productive reproduction of capital. Western capitalism was driven by the 
welfare state to leap over its constraints, and the way in which it did that was to go global. So 
that globalization is a very much, in some ways as again Marx says, the attempt to net or 
enmesh all social relations everywhere in the net of a world market. Of course, that process 
has been going on for a very long time. There must be about ten globalizations that one could 
name. The period of exploration, the period of imperialization, of colonization, etc. they are 
all forms of globalization; but conjuncturally, you need to see the difference between one 
momentor form of globalization and another. Somewhere between the sixties and the 
seventies, capitalism undergoes yet another historic global transformation of itself. A number 
of other things happened in this period. First of all in Cultural Studies, there is what I referred 
to as an immense theoretical and conceptual sophistication. That sophistication, as Doreen 
has reminded us, is a two-edge sword, compared with the very early days of theoretical work 
in the Centre when we were trying to make sense of Barthes, Althusser , Gramsci, Foucault, 
Julia Kristeva. Cultural Studies in that period consists in taking its bearings from a number of 
critics aqnd theorists who were the conceptual giants of the field. We 'theorised' by way of a 
critical engagement: "I don't think Althusser is quite right there, I think Gramsci has 
forgotten this" etc. We took our bearings from a much larger conceptual field. In the period of 
what I call the dominance of cultural theory, of the Production of Theory, the opposite side of 
this enormous sophistication is the neglect of the attention to the rtelation between culture 
and other social practices in the social formation: what might be called culture's 'relative 
autonomy'. Instead we gat a sort of 'autonomising' of cutlture Coupled with the neglect of 
the social, which disappears, and the neglect of the economic, which becomes unthinkable. It 
remains a problem, what relation does Cultural Studies have with the economic? And more 
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than that, How on earth to think the economic without collapsing into economism? That is to 
say, how to think the economic from the new constitutive but now autonomous position 
which is Cultural Studies distinctive contribution? 

I can think of other developments - such as thos4 which bring questions of gender, questions 
of sexuality directly into play in relation to culture and the production of subjects. There are a 
number of ways in characterizing that shift, but in additin to the gendering of culture, which 
is a new perspective, one also needs to see it as the pluralisation of social forms, of social 
life, the pluralisation of the frontiers, contradictions and struggles of the social field itself. 
That's why Foucault is an important figure in this moment, because that's exactly what he is 
on about. When we cannot any longer think this new social formation exclusively from the 
position of the class question, how are we to think the massive pluralisation of the social 
field? We see another set of shifts in the development of the postcolonial question, which 
attempts to re-read that which once grounded the Left in a Eurocentric story of 
Enlightenment. Bauman once called the Left the counter culture of the Enlightenment. It is 
not until the postcolonial moment that anybody understands that the postcolonial critique 
undermines not only the liberal but the socialist Left; undermines certain taken-for-granted 
assumptions about estern progrsssicve thought and its limits, its 'others'. . And the 
development of inter-disciplinary studies is another sign of this. The evolution of Cultural 
Studies between the early seventies and the nineties is happening in connection with certain 
critical other developments the most important of which is the trans-nationalization - i.e the 
globalization - of Cultural Studies itself. Globalization of the capitalist economy, the global 
dimensions of capitalist modernity, and the trans-nationalization of Cultural Studies go hand 
in hand. 

If in fact culture is now part of the very integument of global society, how can it any longer 
be thought as part of a national formation, part of a national society, part of a national 
economy, a national story, part of a national struggle? It's impossible to think of it that way. 
The fact that in Naples, in South Korea, in the US, and Australia and China, and in France. . . 
(well, not France., Two collections of my essays are being published in French for the first 
time this year, so not France which is very theoretically self-sufficient - and self-satisfied). 
The moment of cultural theory was the moment when we all ventriloquised France, to the 
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point where people were making in English the puns that arguments turned only in French! 
Poor Lacan. It made sense but it didn't matter , so long as you would fold into the new 
discursiveformation of whichever the new Master or Mistress was: a long march which goes 
all the way down to Derrida and Deleuze, etc. SoCultural Studies went transnational, not just 
because people ed want to do it for themselves, nd reflect on their own cultueal situation, 
indigenize it; , but also because the problems they were attempting to answer could in that 
moment only be thought of globally and therefore Cultural Studies had to profoundly modify 
itself in order to address what was now a global conjuncture. 

I just want to end by saying - that was that moment, this is this moment. This moment is hard 
to characterize, it's certainly dominated by a new neo-liberal hegemony. ( I see Theory, 
Culture and Society says we should drop the word , but that is partly because I don't think 
they quite understand it). There is a hegemony alright, and whatever neo-liberalism is,and 
however it changes and develops, it's not just an economic theory, but stands for a global 
transformation of social relations. Unless we understand the complexity of relations which is 
captured by this inadequate term - neo-liberalism - we don't have any notion of what the 
particular conjunctural moment is. I could go on in trying to characterize it but I won't. I've 
taken too long already: and in any case, why should I? You know what it is, you're living it, 
you are the people who feel it on your pulse and at the same time can't make sense of it. You 
don't understand and I don't understand either how the long history of secular enlightenment 
ends up with the major opponent of the capitalist global system in a religious formation. We 
really don't know anything about hoe this came about . This is a cultural question, if there is a 
cultural question - what is the place of religion today and why does it move around in this 
way in relation to social struggles of different kinds? We don't have an idea and I don't know 
anybody writing about it whom I much respect, I'm sorry to say. Should we go through again 
the nature of neo-liberalism, the emergence of market society, the destruction of the public 
sphere, the constitution of the private, validation of the market as the only measure of 
cultural and social value? This is the yellow submarine , and we're all inside it. One of the 
reasons why neo-liberalism can be described as hegemonic is precisely because of the 
number of different social sites which it has invaded and transformed. Of course it invades 
and transforms the econom;, of course it invades and transforms the state; but did we know it 
would invade and transform the university? Did we know it would invade and transform 
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social work? Did we know it would invade and transform the artistic world? One after 
another these life worlds have all been reconstituted by the way in which social relations are 
understoodand reshaped by neo-liberalism. So my task is not to try and characterise that 
moment, but I ask you to think for a moment about the moment, the conjuncture, in which 
we are and ask yourself a question - which forms of Cultural Studies not only address but 
are really haunted by that question? 



Question and Answer 



Nira-Yuval Davis: 



I want to thank all panellists for a very thought-provoking discussion of the relationship 
between Cultural Studies and political life while also discussing what is Cultural Studies and 
what is political life. Discussing the relationship between Cultural Studies and other 
academic disciplinary, Doreen describes Geography as a very good neighbour. As 
sociologists we are not good neighbours, we are part of a communal living, Stuart was a 
professor of sociology. We also talked about the relationship with various political 
movements like the environmentalist movement and global feminism and given my area of 
interest, obviously Cultural Studies contribute immensely to the study of race and ethnicity. 
So in a way we have seen a very wide ranging, both politically and intellectually, a re- 
questioning. And although Stuart is right, that it shouldn't be some kind of a cultural 
imperialism that is as if Cultural Studies has done it all, but Cultural Studies has been part of 
a much more general epochal change. I think that it has been a very major part both of the 
New Left and of the newer New Left that we are having now. Because of time constraints, I 
think this part of the conversation would have to conclude with a final response from each 
panellist because I think it is important that there will be some participation from the 
audience. So given the constraint of time, rather than question and answer, we will collect the 
questions from the audience and then each panellist will sum up and comment both in 
relation to the questions and comments from the floor, and also in relation to the other 
contributions of the panellists. 
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Question 1: 

First of all I want to give thanks to the panel up there. For me it's such an honour to hear the 
founders of the institution of Cultural Studies speak and to know that I'm part of a tradition 
that has actually existed for a long time. I want to respond to something that has been floating 
around my head which is to think about who are we in this room right now? - the question 
that maybe Stuart Hall is asking. I'm not convinced that this is democracy in action, I feel 
like as a collective we are backed by a significant wealth and institutional privilege that has 
allowed us and that has paid for us to come here and discuss these things. When I think about 
the moment that we are right now in time, which is a very uncertain one, we don't know 
what's going on, I'm thinking about how the progressive movements that I'm aware of have 
been letting go of the hierarchical nature of institutions and I have the impression that we are 
still trapped by the hierarchy of being in an academic setting and my question is what are we 
going to do about that? 

Question 2: 

Somewhat related to Jeremy, you ended your talk with a performance that was sort of an 
inverted, I should say, a Gramscinism, that is to say with optimism about the intellect 
suggesting that this is a marker of democratic success, Cultural Studies success. But I wonder 
being here in an institution that has been recalibrated and invented under the neo-liberal 
reorganization of education and having come here from all corners of the world thanks to 
expanded air travel and cheap flights, whether it was or not in fact a mark of the victories of 
the neo-liberalization and modernization rather than a democratization of Cultural Studies. 

Question 3: 

A question about the notion of identity - whether you could address it more explicitly. And is 
there a sense in which identity politics swallows up Cultural Studies to the detriment of 
political subjectivity? whether there is an over inflation of the ego? a foregrounding of 
sociological variables to do with different varieties of ego index instead of virtues and 
qualifications, etc. to the detriment of ego subjectivity? Could you address that? 
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Mike Rustin: 

I just want to say that I found Stuart's discussion about the question of conjunctures (and his 
definition of what is specific to the kind of Cultural Studies he is interested in as the search 
for coherency meaning in a sense of some notion of totality) very interesting. And I think his 
discussion of the two different kinds of conjunctural coherency he talked about - one was 
that he identified Thatcherism not as the great bringer of everything, but rather as an effect of 
some rather larger process of individualization and capitalist development, and of course his 
reflections at the end about neo-liberalism have always been very interesting. I think listening 
to Stuart, I think he makes a kind of intervention about the existence of such coherence, not 
on the existence of God but about the idea of some meaningful coherence in society that will 
teach us how to respond to in a morally and politically centred way of knowing. I think it's 
actually rather a Spinozian idea really - the rationalising example that we should keep on 
looking for it. I think some conjunctures are easier to read and respond to than others. I think 
one of the reasons the New Left can do what it did in the early days was because that class 
structure was so very defined more at that time. Williams felt in his bones this kind of hatred 
of the exclusionary and contemporary notions of class that he experienced in his life and in 
his own process of ability. And of course there is an echo in early New Left writing on class 
and Hoggart's work as well, on the tangibility of those obstacles and resistances which then, 
as it were, make the confrontation with that or the attempt to find an alternative language 
much easier than when that melts away. Stuart says at the same time, that he and others were 
writing about the very process of this melting away. And I think the 1970s was another such 
conjuncture which was, as it were, rather relatively easy to read in the sense that the bloody 
society was falling apart around everybody's ears - in a way, that is to say there was a very 
wide spread debate about inflation and ungovernmentability and so on, in short a very 
powerful reaction from the Right, to which working with the Centre of course many other 
sociologist and political scientist more or less everybody else has responded to as well and of 
course we then suffered what was undoubtedly a great defeat in 1979 and thereafter in a 
particular re-composition that took place of all of that. 
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I don't think we should be nostalgic about the fact that some moments were easier to respond 
to as it were or seemed to bear on one sense better than others, I also think it was a much 
smaller group of people, a much smaller community that was responding to those kind of 
things in those days and it is now partly a consequence of a success of mass education in 
Cultural Studies in a way that these things are harder to read because there are more people 
are trying to read them and if you create a more democratic culture, there are going to be 
more voices and not all the voices are going to agree with us. So that's in a way partly a 
complement to, and a sort of success that we've had. And in another way, some would say it 
has created a genuine progress as a result of all those changes and struggles, which is a more 
multicultural society, gender relations are better than they were, the disappearance of some of 
the overt signs of class and status are beneficial, we are moving into a more multi-polar world 
which is not going to be ruled by the United States forever and ever, and the ecological crisis 
has brought, as it were, a discourse of limits home to everybody in a way which is also going 
to change. So these are also part of the conjuncture. I just want to say one thing in response to 
the question about 'is this a cultural democracy' and about the role of the university and this 
relates to something Stuart said about the way neo-liberalism has penetrated to areas that one 
never thought it could reach and the university is not the least of these. The problem, to my 
mind, is not so much the lack of relationship or dialogue between the university and all those 
who aren't in the university because after all there are 40 or 50 percent in the population of 
given age in the university. The problem for me is more the relations that exist inside the 
university and the relation of knowledge across generations, the sharing of ideas and 
thoughts, of commitment to the internal objects of learning and the relationships involved in 
learning that I think has been seriously degraded in the course that mass education has taken. 
It seems to me that the kind of neo-liberalism as it were inducted into the minds and hearts of 
the students, obviously the way that our whole system of work have been changed and the 
way we have been encouraged or forced to adopt a very narcissistic and self-interested 
definition of what we do through the RAE or the rest of it. Which means that what might 
have become a much larger community of active learning and sharing experience which 
would include no doubt politics of many kinds is surprisingly absent - the students, so to 
speak, don't seem to be there in the way that they were and that seems to be something that 
we should all be thinking about while doing sociology or Cultural Studies or whatever. 
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Doreen Massey: 

I love what you said Mike about the 1950s was easy because it was so fixed, the 1980s was 
easy because it was falling apart. I think it is different again now but it does seem fixed and I 
think partly one gets away from that fixity precisely by thinking at a more global scale. 
Precisely those points about multipolarity, or the threat to US hegemony and so forth are 
important here. The alternative may not seem so brilliant right now, but there is some room 
for manoeuvre. In terms of the conjuncture - Stuart asks why is the main opposition religion? 
and obviously I'm not going to answer that but one of the arguments that has been made is 
that it is all the fault of we 'liberals'. Kansas used to be very progressive, it is said, but it now 
votes for George W. Bush. And this is because of the liberal agenda which has been thrust 
upon the United States and which leaves out such 'ordinary folk' of the Mid West. There are 
issues that are to be thought about here, about the intersections of some of the issues that we 
have been strongly concerned with, with of those of class, with simple economic inequality, 
with exclusion from feelings of opportunity. That omission is not something I'm blaming on 
Cultural Studies alone, or blaming us as 'liberals', but nonetheless there are issues here that I 
think we need absolutely to address. Just a couple of other points... One, the question about 
the conference itself- that came up also in the environment session this morning - about us 
flying in from all over the world and then eating organic food which has probably also been 
flown in from around the world. We do have to think about this and I mentioned it this 
morning. Just one little example of a brilliant success that has happened recently. A major 
publisher of academic books and journals, mainly in the natural sciences but also in the social 
sciences (it publishes in political geography), had been taken to task by a range of academic 
disciplines including doctors and medics for its involvement through structures of co- 
ownership in arms trading and in the production of an arms fair which happens every two 
years just down the road from here in the east end of London. The pressure from those 
bodies, the threat that they will not publish with this publisher, has made it withdraw from 
their engagement with the arms trade fair. There are things that can be done, there are ways 
that we could re-organize some of the things that we do. 

I just want to say finally that I was shocked, surprised, utterly delighted by Stuart mentioning 
Althusser. For I feel the same; the article 'Contradiction and Over-determination' (in a book 
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called For Marx) changed my life in many, many ways. There is a phrase of Althusser's 
"there is no point of departure" (and that was way before Derrida).For me, at that point, this 
was a breakthrough. I was a strong feminist, but really not wanting to be a Marxist because 
all I read was things like German Ideology which always talked about the natural sexual 
division of labour and so forth. And I felt it's not for me. But then I read Althusser and I did a 
completely different take on Marx, understanding that no, things are always a product, always 
structured outcomes of complex histories. And not just representational, nor just social in the 
sense of human, but also physical, natural. Everything then is a product, everything then is 
open to question, open to change. So thank you for mentioning his name, I had almost 
forgotten to, and it was a brilliant moment. 



Jeremy Gilbert: 

In response to those points, I think we all know why things are bad: we all know the ways in 
which things are bad. If we didn't then we wouldn't be here. If I didn't think things were bad. 
If I didn't disapprove of neo-liberalism and what it does, then I would be working a half-mile 
down the road in the City of London, making a lot more money. 

On the other hand, one of the great gains of Cultural Studies, one of the things that these guys 
have given us more than anything else, is the ability to approach a situation like this one, or 
anything else, with a greater degree of nuanced complexity than to see it simply as a gain or a 
loss, simply as a good or a bad. Any situation that you can name, at any level of power 
relationships, is a complex configuration: it's always a complex outcome of struggles which 
are very rarely absolute gains or victories for anybody, and to anyone who thinks that it's just 
bad that we're here (which frankly was implied in what a couple of you said), I would say - 
well, why are you here? In terms of the university as a site of privilege, well here at East 
London - which is one of the poorest institutions in the country, an institution which has 
pioneered access for non-standard students, which has the least white student population of 
any Higher Education institution in Europe - it doesn't really feel that much like basking in 
privilege: and I can tell you that on my salary, it very rarely does! 
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Now of course, in global terms, we are all relatively privileged: but I also have to say that the 
simple achievement of maintaining, as we have done, a single honours degree in Cultural 
Studies, which is still taken by students who mostly come to the university from families 
whose members haven't been to university before, and who don't often have that kind of 
opportunity, is an achievement for us and for our students and to dismiss it as such only 
makes sense from a position of absolute privilege. Revolutionary utopianism, which judges 
the success or failure of a project only in terms of whether it has achieved an absolute 
transformation of social relations, is in fact the privilege of the already-privileged: it is the 
luxury of those who are so privileged by race, class or economy that they can only gain 
anything more by absolute revolutionary transformation. Everybody else has something to 
gain even by small local victories, so those shouldn't be dismissed. 

I do think that the question of the relationship between the university and other institutions is 
important; and some of the stories we told here on this panel, are indicative of some 
important trends. The analysis which was first generated in Policing the Crisis came to be 
important to the wider British Left because of the existence at that time of a fairly substantial 
public sphere on the Left: magazines, sympathetic news papers, etc, enabled the ideas and 
analysis that was first generated in Birmingham to circulate amongst a much wider audience, 
to the extent that the leader of the Labour Party in 1980s felt it necessary to claim that his 
greater intellectual influence was Antonio Gramsci. The decline of the left-wing public 
sphere is a real problem for the rest of us. There hasn't been anyone on this panel who hasn't 
spent a lot of their time throughout their adult lives trying to constitute and re-constitute 
spaces outside the university, to the side of the university, and inside the university, within 
which those kind of discussions can take place, whether it be through engagement in social 
forums, organizing public seminars, editing magazines or journals. Clearly there is a great 
opportunity for us with the internet to proliferate those sites of engagement and there is a 
responsibility upon us all to do that. 

Stuart Hall: 

The real way in which the Left frightens itself is by thinking that it is most extreme and 
correct when it undermines the ground which it itself stands on. It's hard in some moments 
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not to think that. There is no way in which the attempt in these adverse circumstances to 
create a space for critical work, to interrupt the transformation of all these assumptions (i.e. 
the cultural baggage that neo-liberalism simply deposits) to interrupt that transition and try to 
create some alternative currents of thought, of an awareness of the complex social identities 
of a place like UEL. Believe me, these are very different institutes, there is no such things as 
the academy in Britain, there is no such thing as the university in Britain. Each of them is a 
different kind of site and you would expect Gramsci to say "therefore it requires different 
kinds of intervention" and the nature of the intellectual, critical, political struggles in these 
institutions is unfortunately never going to present itself as a straight confrontation between 
the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, progressive and the un-progressive. This is an 
insight which comes to us in many ways, but one source from which it comes particularly for 
me (which has not been talked about greatly) and that is psychoanalysis. It is psychoanalysis 
which helps us to understand as critical intellectuals that we are ourselves already caught in 
the structure of that which we are trying to think against and that there is no absolute moment 
to be free of those constraints. The moment where the world divides, the wall comes down, 
and the problem assumes the structure of the barricades - is a hope, but don't stay with it too 
long. No one has addressed Rosi Braidotti's difficult question about identity politics, Cultural 
Studies and who swallowed who. But I just say, on that issue, which is a very difficult issue, 
and the question of identity falls exactly into that double formation I was just trying to 
describe - we know why we got into it, we know the ways in which we ought not to have 
thought it, it can itself be a trap - all of those things is what political life is like, it is what 
politics now is, that complexity, that confusion. 

So we can't get into it but we have to begin with the question of why identity came on the 
agenda at all, why is it that we suddenly began to think of the way in which we as individuals 
we are required to locate ourselves in wider stories, in bigger narratives and so on. It has a 
tremendous amount to do with the break-up of class narratives, a tremendous amount to do 
with understanding the former divisions which the Left have maintained between the 
objective and the subjective, and these are big stories, as she knows, because most of us have 
learnt from what she has written about it, but that's only the beginning of an answer. Michael 
is quite right to say that the talk of conjunctures is a kind of symptomatic reading. I think he 
is proliferating a range of attractive but gently critical characterizations. I must say this is the 
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first time I've been called a rationalist. Without validating irrationality, I am so much a sort of 
primitive enemy of empiricism, of scientificity, etc. The defence I would make is this - if the 
notion of conjunctures cannot carry the explanatory of power that it does for me, it's not 
because it's an attempt to impose a rationalist model, but because it emerges from precisely 
that disciplinary area which Cultural Studies has never fully recognised - the historical. The 
historical can never fully be rationalised. It is a form of explanation which requires 
symptomatic readings, it requires speculation, and a return of the concrete in order to test out 
the generalizations and so on. In the early formation of Cultural Studies, history as such 
played a much more significant role than it had in the era of the dominance of cultural theory. 
Cultural theory has a kind displacement of proper historical work. I'm not a historian, my 
wife is, I better not make bigger claims than is my due, I just say, it's a way of thinking the 
present historically. 

I am aware of the fact that I may have confused people by simply dropping religion into the 
talk, I was already ten minutes overtime and I thought "are you going to start characterizing 
the present conjuncture now because if so, we might as well set up the tents and bring the 
dinner in". It's a massive formation, even to do that descriptively. So I went to what I thought 
was an extreme point which is to emphasize our openness before the complexity of this thing 
that is shaking us all in the very moment of shaking it. And I thought, just think of how 
religion has entered the social and political field from somewhere different from where we 
expected with consequences that we don't understand now. It's not what it claims itself to be, 
it is articulated from many other things, the rise of religion in Islamic societies as a bearer of 
profound resistances to the advance of neo-liberal capitalism has as much to do with the long 
struggle, one place after another, to destroy secular forms of nationalism, and forms of 
Middle Eastern socialism. We have watched the different forms of political opposition in the 
Middle East being designated, split and divided, coerced, locked up, etc. It is no surprise that 
it is religion as the kind of last reserve of something that can be articulated against. I'm not 
beginning to theorize it, I'm only trying to explain why I reached for that example in that 
moment, because I wanted to get to the point of saying "you know what this is but we are all 
puzzled and disconcerted by the nature of its complexity". 
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